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THE FATAL EFFECTS OF DESPAIR. 



















NUMEROUS are the distresses 
arising from the predominance of love 
in the human breast, and many of the 
situations into which those, under the 
pressure of such distresses have been 
thrown, are of so overwhelming a na- 
ture, that they would draw tears from 
the hardened eyes of insensibility:— 
would melt a savage to compassion. 


Louisa de Baumelle, a young lady in 
one of the richest provinces in France, 
well born, and well educated, had a 
sufficient number of personal charms, 
and mental accomplishments, to secure 
a train ofadmirers—of professional lov- 
ers; among whomthere were not a few 
who figured to great advantage in her 
eyes, but the Chevalier de Molu, a 
brave officer in the service of his soye- 
reign, and a finished gentleman in every 
respect, was the only man who made an 
impression upon her heart’ The Chey- 
alier was, indeed, very happily formed 
to make himself thoroughly agreeable 
to the fair sex, and he was, of course, 
distinguished in the most flattering 
manner, by several females, in the first 
line of Cytherean attraction ; but Lou- 
isa alone was mistress of his affections. 
— — not a beauty, ina rigorous 
wi of the word, but she had so many 

'ys of pleasing, peculiar to herself, 


that she always saw a crowd of smart fel- 
lows round her,whenever she appeared 
in a fashionable circle of the two sexes, 

As the Cheyalier was a man of the 
nicest honour, in loveas wellas in war, 
the addresses which he made to Louisa, 
as soon as he found that she was abso- 
lutely nécessary to his domestic happi- 
ness, were listencd to with the most 
pointed attention, and accepted in a 
manner which increased the felicity of 
the moment; as he hadall the reasonin 
the world to believe, that the fair one to 
whom he was particularly partial, felt 
the strongest prepossession in his fa- 
your, 


When matters between two lovers 
are in this pleasant situation, they are 
soon productive of matrimonial pre- 
parations ; and such preparations were 
soon made for the union of the Cheva- 
lier de Molu and Louisa de Baumelle ; 
but, in the midst of them, they met with 
a disappointment which gave a severe 
check to their spirited operations, and 
threw a sudden gloom over the scene 
before them, which the Chevalier, with 
all his vivacity, was not able to dissi- 
pate, and which affected Louisa so deep- 
ly that she was almost driven into a 
state of despondence. 





On the day before that appointed for 
‘his wedding, the Chevalier received 
orders to prepare for his departure from 
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France, with the corps under his com- 
mand, in order to assist the allies of his 
country in their operations against the 
Turks, with whom they had for some 
time carried on a bloody, but very doubt- 
ful war. 

Upon the receipt of his orders the 
Chevalier, as a soldier, felt all the hero 
rising in his breast; as a lover, on the 
potut of being united toa Woman most 
dear to him, he felt the tenderest sen- 
sations springing up in bis bosom ; but 
the former, after he had endured a few 
struggles with regard to loveand glory, 
gained a complete victory over the 
latter. Summoned to the fieid of hon- 
our, to that animating field he directed 
all his views, and took leave of his dear- 
est Louisa with as much fortitude as he 
could possibly muster up on the trying 
occasion : but his feeling were so acute 
that he could hardly articulate the final 
werd—the separating adieu. 

In this distressful state Louisa could 
only draw consolation from that part of 
the last scene between her and her lov- 
er, from the strong assurances which 
he repeatedly gave her—assurances of 
which she could not question the sincer- 
ity—that he would make her his wife 
with the highest satisfaction when the 
campaign was over, if his designs were 
not frustrated by captivity or death. 
With this consolation poor Louisa re- 
mained for awhile tolerably satisfied; 
and endeavoured, by procuring as many 
innocent amusements as she could ina 
private way of life, (having given up 
all public exhibitions) to make the ab- 
sence of her amiable lover more sup- 
portable.—l’or a while she supported 
his departure from her with patience, 
and reasoned herself into something 
like contentment, but, at last, weary of 
waiting for letters which never arrived 
though he had promised to write by 
every opportunity, and giving encour- 
agement to the most disheartening re- 
flections, she felt herself utterly unable 
to remainin her little retreat, while he, 
en whom she doated, was so far removed 
from her, she procured a passage on 
board a ship bound toa Turkish port, 
and, as she sailed with a fair wind, re- 
ceived some satisfaction, in the midst 
ofall her anxiety, from being carried 








nearer and nearer, every day, to the 
man whom of all men biving she most 
wished to behold. 

While Louisa was on her voyage in 
this eligible state of mind the Chevalier 
was closely confined in one ofthe Turk- 
ish dungeons, having been taken pris- 
oner inthe very first aciion, inwhich he 
was furiously engaged, soon alicr his 
arrival from Europe. Inthis dungeon, 
while he lamented his situation as a sol- 
dier, he could not help feeling as aman, 
as a lover, and, in consequence of those 
feelings, the remembrance of the de- 
lightful hours which he had spent with 
his Louisa, threw him into a train of the 
most painful reflections. 

While such reflections were rolling 
in his mind, one day, he was roused 
from them by the account which he re- 
ceived of a female captive just arrived 
from France, of whose beauty the Sul- 
tan had received so flattering a descrip- 
tion, that be had taken her into his se- 
raglio—By making more minute ene 
quiries he found that this captive was 
his Louisa; and from that moment forte 
med plans not only to get to the sight 
of her, but to make himself known to 
her, and to procure her deliverance. 

By making a friend of the man to 
whose care he had been committed, he 
soon removed himself to Constantino- 
ple, and, in a short time, he was thor- 
oughly convinced that his conjectures 
were well grounded. By a train of well 
concerted manceuvres, he procured a 
meeting with his Louisa, unknown to 
the Sultan, in which an escape was 
projected. In consequence of this unex- 
pected interview, it was agreed that 
Louisa should secrete herself in a pat- 
ticular part of the gardens reserved for 
the Sultan’s private amusement, of 
which he had gained a key, and to wait 
there till Ae came to take her under 
his protection. 

Louisa punctually obeyed her lover, 
and waited with the utmost impatience 
and trepidation for his arrival, fearing 
that the Sultan himself might take her 
by surprise, and force discoveries from 
her which would prove fatal to them 
both. Her impatience increased, when 
the appointed hour was past, and she, at 
length, abandoned herself to cespalr + 
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concluding that her lover had been de- 
tected, and that the execution of his 
design had been effectually prevented : 
her fears, indeed, carried her still far- 
ther ; she fancied, during the tortures 
of imagination, that he was suffering in 
the severest manner, for the part he had 
been acting for her releasement. 

In this harrowing situation she re- 
mained for some time ; but, at last, her 
patience was exhausted. Drawing a 
poinard from her pocket, which she al- 
ways carried about her, determined 
never to be forced to the violation of 
her virtue, she was just going to plunge 
it into her heart, when she heard the 
turning ofa key, and immediately turned 
her cyes towards the garden-door, fond- 
ly imagining that her lover was come 
at last to her relief; but, on secing, by 
the faint light of the moon, at that mo- 
ment,a man enter the garden in a Turk- 
ish habit, with a lanthern in his hand, 
she, ot one stroke, put an end to herex- 
Istence. 

in this deplorable condition, driven, 
to it by despair, the Chevalier, who was 
prevented from keeping his appoint- 
ment by an unforseen interruption, and 
who deemed it proper, in consequence 
of some intelligence he received, to 
dress himself like the Sultan, that he 
might not be intercepted in his prog- 
ressto the garden.—In this deplorable 
condition he found his Louisa, lifciess 
at his feet, her own executioner.—To 
find Aer, whom he expected to receive 
him with raptures, in such a condition, 
was a shock, the severest he had ever 
felt--but the sight of the pvinard al- 
most Crove him to distraction. 











CURIGUS ACCOUNT OF THE BULL 
FIGHTS IN SPAIN, 


THE bull fights are what principal- 


ly seem to be some remains of barbar- | 


ism in the manners of the Spaniards, but 
at the same time they are more suscep- 
ubie of apology. ‘hese combats, to 
which the Spanish nation has the strong- 
6st attachment, though highly repug- 
Nant to the delicacy of the rest of Eu- 
Tope, are considered by many Spaniards 
a$ one means of preserving, ia their! 








nation, the energy by which it is char- 
acterised; from the habit of exciting 
violent emotions whichare disagreeable 
to none but weak minds. For my part, 
though I wish to respect a taste which 
I conless is by no means in unison with 
my own, I have never been able to com- 
prehend what relation there is to 
strength and courage, in a spectacle 
where those present are exposed to no 
danger, in which the actors prove by 
the rarity of accidents*, that the hazard 
they run is not of a nature to excite 
much concern,and in which the wretch- 
ed victims that are sacrificed have noth- 
ing to expect but a certain and painful 
death, as a reward for their courage 
and vigour. Another proof that this 
spectacle has no influence upon the 
mind is, that I have seen among the 
spectators, children, young women, the 
aged of both sexes, men of every age, 
class, and character, in whom the habit 
of frequenting these bloody entertain- 
ments corrected not their weakness or 
timidity, or changred the softness of 
their manners. ‘These diversions are 
very expensive, but very profitable to 
the undertakers. The price of the 
lowest placesis two, or four reals, ac- 
cording as they are exposed to the sun, 
or inthe shade. The highest price is 
a grevt piastre. After the value of the 
horses and bulls, and the salary of the 
Torreadores have been deducted from 
the money received, the remainder is 
commonly dedicated to pious uses: at 
Madrid it forms the principal funds for 
the support of the hospital. 

Bull-fights are mostly given in sum- 
mer, because in this season spectators 
may remain in the open air, and the 
animals are more vigorous. Privileged 
breeds are condemned to this species 
of sacrifice. As soon as the bull ap- 


~ 





* Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
they are very rare. The cavaliers who are 
thrown sometimes receive contusions, but dur- 
ing almost four years that I was present at 
bull-fights, I knew but one Zor: cador who di- 
ed of his wounds. A priest, however, provi- 
ded with the viaticum and holy oil, is cone 
stantly present in a kind of latticed bov, 
where he is not seen by the spectators ; a pre- 
caution which, notwithstanding its inutility, 
has been preserved, like many other humaj 
institutions, merely by the force of custom. 
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pears in the circle, all the connoisseurs 
name the breed he is-of. There are 
twenty benches round the circle, and 
that only which is most elevated is cov- 
ered. ‘The boxesare in the upper part 
of the edifice. In some cities, as in 
Valladolid, where there is no particular 
place set apart for the combat, the 
principal square is converted into a 
theatre for the purpose. The balconies 
of the different storics are continued 
across the euds of the streets which 
there terminate: the sight of the people 
of every class assembled round the 
square, expecting the signal for battle, 
and exhibiting in their countenances 
every sign of joy and impatience, has 
in it something interesting if not pleas- 
ing. 

The exhibition begins by a kind of 
procession round the square, in which 
the champions, as well on foot as on 
horse-back, who are to attack the fierce 
animal, make their appearance; after 
these come two alguazils on horse-back, 
gravely advancing, in wigs and black 
robes, who go to the president of the 
combat, (the governor or the corregi- 
dor) for an order to begin. The signal 
is immediately given. Theanimal, un- 
til then shut up ina kind of cabin, the 
door of which opens into the circle, 
makes his appearance. The agents of 
‘Themis, who have no quarrel with him, 
prudently hasten their retreat, and their 
fear, but ill seconded by their horses, is 
the prelude to the cruel pleasure which 
the spectators are about to enjoy. 

The bull ts received and stunned 
with their nuisy expressions of joy. He 
has first to combat with the horsemen 
(Picadores ) who, clothed after the an- 
’ cient manner of the Spanjards, andasit 
were fastened down upon their saddles, 
wait for him armed with long lances. 
This exercise, which requircs address, 
strength and courage, has nothing in it 
degrading. Formerly the greatest 
among the nobility disdained not totake 
a part in it; at present, even some hi- 
dalgos solicit the honour of combating 
on horseback, and upon occasion are 
previously presented to the people un- 
der the auspices of a patron, who is 
commonly one of the principal persons 
of the court. 








~~ 





The Picadores, whoeyer they may be, 
open the scene. The bull, without be- 
ing provoked, frequently attacks them, 
from which circumstance, when it hap- 
pens, all the spectators conceive a great 
opinion of his courage. if notwithstand- 
ing the pointed steel which repels his 
attack, he again returns to the charge, 
the cries are redoubled, pleasure then 
becomes enthusiasm : but if the animal 
be pacific, disconcerted, and cowardly 
runs round the circle, avoiding his per- 
secutors, murmursand bissings resound 
throughout the theatre. Ali within whose 
reach he passes, load him with blows & 
execrations. It scems as if he werea 
common enemy who has a great crime 
to expiate, or a victim whose sacrifice 
is of consequence to allthe people. If 
nothing can rouze his courage, he is 
judged unworthy of being tormented 
by men, and the repeated cries of fer- 
ros! perros ! bring on him new ene- 
mies. 

Great dogs are then let loose upon 
him, who seize him by the neck and 
ears. ‘he animal now finds the use of 
his natural weapons. The dogs thrown 
into the air, fall stunned, and sometimes 
lacerated, upon the ground; they rise 
again, renew the combat, and commonly 
end by overthrowing their adversary, 
who then perishes ignobly. On the 
contrary, if he has presented himself 
with a good grace, his career is more 
glorious, but longer and more painful. 

(To be continued.) 








BEAUTIFUL COMPARISON. 

The British Review, in drawing a 
parallel between the eloquence of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Fox, says— The elo- 
quence of either might be compared to 
a river; but the one was overpowered 
by the weight of its waters, the other by 
the impulse of its stream. On the one 
majestically rode the merchandize of 
the world, ofiimo flumine Ganges ; the 
other from its chrystal sources rushed 
precipitately down the mountain’s sides, 
carrying fertility to the plains, giving 
strength and freshness to the colours 
of nature, and enriching our domestic 
soil. . 
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@RIGINAL LETTER OF THE CELE- 
BRATED GEO. ALEX. STEVENS. 


Yarmouth Goal. 


Dear Sir—When I parted from you 
at Doncaster, I imagined long before 
this, to have met with some oddities 
worth acquainting you with. It is grown 
fashionable of late to write lives—I have 
now, and for a long time have had, lie- 
gure enouch to write mine—but want 
materials for the latter part of it. For 
my existence cannot properly be called 
living, but what the painters call « Sull 
Life”—having for along time been con- 
fined in this town goal for debt. Asa 
hnnted deer is always shunned by the 
company, by the company my share has 
been taken off, and no support left, save 
what my wife can spare out of her's. 


“ Deserted, in my utmost need, 
‘“* By those my former bounty fed.” 


With an economy, which till now ] 
was a stranger to, I made shift hitherto 
to victual my little garrison—but then 
it has been with the aid of my good 
friends and allies—my clothes: this 
weck's eating finishes my last waistcoat 
-—and the next, I must atone for my er- 
rors on bread and water. 


Themistocles had so many towns to 
furnish his table—and a whole city bore 
the charge of his meals. In some re- 
spects I am like him—for I am fur- 
nished by the labours of a multitude. — 
A wig has fed me two days—the trim- 
mings of a waistcoat as long—a pair of 
velvet breeches paid my washer woman, 
and a ruffled shirt has found me in shay- 
ing. My coats I swallowed by degrees 
—the sleeves I breakfasted on for two 
weeks—the bodies, skirts, &e served 
me for dinners two months. My silk 
stockings have paid my lodgings, and 
two pair of new pumps enabled me to 
smoke several pipes. It is incredible 
how my appetite, (barometer like) ris- 
€s in proportion as my necessities make 
their terrible advances. I here could 
Say something droll about a stomach— 
but it is ill jesting with edge tools, and 
Tam sure that is the sharpest thing 


~ about me. 


Kc may think I ean have no sense 
of my condition, that while J am thus 











wretched, I shall offer ridicule. But, 
sir, people constituted like me, witha 
disproportionate levity of spirits, are 
always most merry, when they are the 
most miserable-—-and quicken like the 
eyes of the consumptive, which are al- 
ways brightest, the nearer a patient ap- 
proaches to dissolution. However, sir, 
to show that | am not entirely lost to all 
reflection, I think myself poor enough 
to want a favour, and humble enough to 
ask it. Here, sir, I might make an en- 
comium on your good nature, humanity, 
&c.—but I shall not pay so bad a com- 
pliment to your understanding as to en- 
deavour, by a parade of phrases, to win 
it over to my interest. If you could, 
any night, at a concert, make a small 
collection for me, it might be a means 
of obtaining my liberty ; and you know 
sir, the first people of rank abroad, will 
perform the most friendly offices for the 
sick Be not, therefore, offended at the 
request of a poor (though a deservedly 
punished) debtor. 
G. A. STEVENS. 


To Dr. Miller, P. M. 
Doncaster. 








Vor the New-York Weekly Museum. 


TO CELEBS. 


THE setting sun painted the glow- 
ing horizon with the most refulyent 
colors; immediately above its broad 
orb, which was dazzling in brightness, 
hung a black cloud that formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the Juxuriant tints be- 
low; some of the surrounding hills 
were thrown into deep shadows, others 
reflected the setting beams. When the 
sun sunk below the horizon every sur- 
rounding object changedits hue. ‘Vhoir 
form became each moment more and 
more doubtful; until at length twilight 
spread o’er the whole landscape her 
pensive gloom. ‘The moon now arose 
in her majestic swectness above the 
the dark hills: unusually clear and 
lovely was the light she shed ; all nature 
smiled with benignity and beauty. It 
was while wandering amidst such 
scenes, the charms of the landscape, | 
the mildness of the passing breeze, 
and the gentle murmuring of the stream 
uniting,to soothe the passions into peace 
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your letter was perused. Long ere 
then the transient gloom of displeasure 
had passed and was forgotten ; aud had 
it still existed, would I amidst beauties 
calculated to excite the most gentle 
emotions, long have cherished it ?— 
« Can we forbear to smile with nature ? 
Can the stormy passions in our bosoms 
roll, while every gale is peace, and 
every grove is melody.” 

Although I had considered you in 
the light of a critic, delighting in the 
discovery of a fault, and eagerly watch- 
ing each opportunity of reproof, for- 
giveness would not havefbeen irrepara- 
ble; for to them only who have never 
done wrong is allowed the privilege of 
remaining inexorable ; but such as are 
conscious of their own imperfections 
readily admit of an apology for the 
fault of another. This may be treating 
a matter oflittle importance in tou seri- 
ous a manner, and attaching a degree of 
consequence to it, it need not possess. 

You observe that a cheerful dispo- 
sition and useful education are to 
Ceelebs the chief attractions and having 
just met with the following quotation 
from a favourite author which confirms 
your opinion, I will insert it. “ Feeble 
are the attractions of the fairest form, if 
it be suspected that nothing within cor- 
responds to the pleasing appearance 
without. Short are the triumphs of 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vehi- 
cle of malice. By whatever arts we 
may at first attract the attention, we 
can hold the esteem and secure the 
hearts of others only by amiable dispo- 
sitions, and the accomplishments of the 
mind. These are qualities whose infiu- 
ence will last, when the lustre of all 
that once sparkled and dazzled has 
passed away.” 

My answering your letters with so 
little punctuality may require an apol- 
ogy, if so I hope frequent and some- 
times lengthy absences from the city 
will be accepted; and will conclude 
with desiring you to accept my thanks 
4 so readily complying with the request 
o 

EMMA. 
~ Slander is the revenge of a coward, 
and dissimulation bis defence. 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 





ONE of the most effectual ways of 
doing good is by showing the way, not 
by directing to it. Who wouid not 
laugh at a drunkard for preaching so- 
briety, and despise the debauchce’s eu- 
logy upon morality. 

Julius Cesar never said to his sol- 
diers,* Ite,” go on ; but“ Venite,’’ come 
on; or, follow me. So the Great Au- 
thor of Christianity has not only lc ft us 
the record of the way to heaven, but 
himself became our exemplar Two 
architects were candidates for building 
a certain temple at Athens. One inar- 
rangued the crowd very learnedly upon 
the different sorts of architectuue, and 
showed them in what manner the tem- 
ple should be built. The other arose 
when he had done speaking and only 
observed, “that what his brother had 
spoken of, he could do! and thus at 
once he gain’d the cause. 





For the New-York Weelaly Muscum. 
LO ELLA. 
; Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it ali its pleasures and its pains. 
Cowper's Tush. 
I1OW sweet to weep away our woe; 
How soothing is the trickling tear :' 
Affliction’s dearest balm below, 
When Misery’s lot is most severe. 








Ella, I too have known to weep, 
Learnt “ the philosophy of tears ;”” 
Tried too to lull my woes to sleep, 
And my most anxious piercing fears. 


Let’s moor our little barks on high, 
And cast our anchious in the yeil ; 
len we may every storm defy, 
Aud every unpropitious gale. 


Then may we, with complacent eye, 
View ail the ills that chequer man, 
If we on God our Hope rely, 
And trust in his omnicient plan. 


Drive sadness from thy pensive thouglit, 
Or spend it on thy happy lyre, 

With sympathy and mildness fraught, 
And waretd with dear celestial fire. 


Eliza! is this flattery too 
Veii’d in a garb of simple guise ! 
No! no! the bard’s short tale is true: 
Ile thy sweet kcautcous muse doth 
prize. ; 
SUILENROC 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


TO ADELAIDE. 


TO-DAY tho’ ills around you rise, 

And fill your heart with deepest sorrow ; 
Yet hope, sweet angel, from the skies, 

Points to the wish’d for, “ blest to-morrow.” 


When Adelaide, from grief releas’d, 

And rais’d above these scenes of horror, 
Shall see and taste the joyful feast, 

Of Christian faith, “ the blest to-morrow.” 


But, till that happy time arrives, 

Shall thy fair bosom heave with sorrow ? 
No, Adelaide, my heart revives, 

A whispering Spirit says “ to-morrow.” 


“ To-morrow” then shall always be 
To al! thy tears, and all thy sorrow ; 
Yes, lovely youth, thyself shalt see 
Ev’n here thy own, thy “ blest to-morrow.” 


For Vice alone disturbs us here, 

And fills the mind with gloomy horror ; 
Virtue nee’r felt the sting of fear, 

Tho’ oft she weeps, she smiles to-morrow, 


Then, Adelaide, forget to sigh, 
*Tis others pains you always borrow, 
‘Tis sympathy that bids you fly, 
And give for grief your “ blest to-morrow.” 


if friendship can one joy impart, 

Can ease the pangs of ** mental sorrow,” 
Can soothe the feelings of thy heart, 

And bid thee hail a * blest to-morrow,” 


Then, Adelaide, forget to sigh, 
And banish all intruding sorrow, 
She comes, resplendent from the sky, 
And bids thee hail a “ blest to-morrow.” 


“ WILLIAM.” 
@»24+o— 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
The LAMENTATION of a LADY, impa- 
tiently waiting the return of her lover. 


(From Ossian’s Poems.) 
Night already approaches ; and here alone, 
On the hill of the tempests, my lover bemoan : 
The wind on the mountain in white sheets is 
blowing ; 

From the top of the fountain the torrent is 
flowing ; 

No hut an asylum has offered this day : 

On the hill of the tempests abandoned I stray. 

Come forth then, O moon, drive ihe clou 

from thy sight ! 
Show coameivas, O ye stars, and enliven the 
night! 
Must oe still be not light to direct me the 
place, 
Where my lover yposes, fatigued with the 
chase ! 








His bow-string untied and laid down on the 
heath ' 

His hounds stretched around him all panting 
for breath : 

Here alone I must stay in these rocks, on this 
hill, 

On the grass that springs up by the side of 
this rill. 

Of the wind and the waters the murmurings 
I hear ; 

But those winds so refreshing, those waters 
so clear, 

Which the shrub-wood and pebbles in extacy 
kiss, 

“ no sound from my lover t’ awaken my 

liss. 

But why, @ my Shalgar! returnest thou not? 

Has the son of the hillock his promise forgot ? 

The tree in the thicket, the rock and the rill 

Have forsaken me not, they remain with me 
still ; 

And thou, O my Shalgar! thou promis’d to be 

On the hill of the tempests conversing with 
me, 

E’er the sun in the west this day’s missian 
should close, 

Or the lark in the valley be gone to repose, 

Ah where art thou gone, O my Shalgar! Ah 
where ! 

For thee I rejected my parents foud care ; 

The house of my father’s forsaken by me 

To follow my Shalgar, to wander with thee, 

O winds for a moment be hush’d into peace § 
Oh rill for an instant thy murmuring cease ! 
Let my voice through the whole of the moun- 

tain resound, 
To the cars of my huntsmen its echo rebound ! 
Shalgar ! O my lover I’m waiting thee here ! 
Why dost thou, my Shalgar, delay to appear ? 
Ah ! nothing replies but the rippling rill, 
And the sound of the echo repell’d from the 
hill. (To be continued.) 
<[to 
GAZEE. 
From Abdahal, in London, to ——in Ispahay. 
Translsted from the Persian. 

Rememberest thou the hour we past, 

That hour the happiest and the last! 

Oh! not so sweet the Siha thorn, 

To summer bees, at break of morn ; 

Not half so sweet, thro’ dale and del? 

To camels’ ears the tinkling bell, 

As is the soothing memory 

Of that one precious hour to me. 

How can we live so far apart 
Oh! why not rather heart to heart 
United live and die— 
Like those sweet birds that fly together, 
With feather always touching feather. 
*Link’d by a hook and eye. 

* This very curious bird alluded to is the 
Juftak, of which the following account is giv- 
en: “ A sort of bird that is said to have but 
one wing; on the opposite side to which the 
male has a Hook, and the female a Ring, so 
that when they fly they are fastened together.” 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


THE account published last week of the 
bombardment of Saybrook is not true; nor 





has Stonington been taken, tho’ many 1000 
shells, shot, and Congreve rockets were | 
thrown into this little fishing town to destroy ! 
it. Its defence, principally, was from three | 
18 pounders in a small work, that did such | 
damage to the Nimrod brig as to beat her | 
off, and to prevent some barges from landing. 
Considerable injury was done to the town, but 
it dont appear that more than three or 4 were 
wounded. 

The privateer Syren, of Baltimore, has ar- 
rived at this port from a 60 days cruise. In 
the British channel she capiured a British 
Packet after an hour’s close action, in which 
the privateer had her captain, Ist lieutenant, 
and one seaman killed, and six wounded.— 
The packet sunk the mail before she was cap- 
tured, and had several wounded. The pri- 
vateer took two other vessels, one of which 
she burnt ; the other was given up to the pri- 
soners. 

The privateer Sabine, of Baltimore, has 
sent into Savannah, the Countess of Harcourt, 
Indiaman, of 500 tons, of 6 heavy guns and 90 
men. She beat the privateer off the first day 
of attack, but struck on its being renewed the 
next day. She was outward bound, and has 
a cargo of dry goods, brandy, porter, rum,&c. 

The Ida, of Boston, has sent in the British 
ship Hero, of 200 tons,bound from Newfound- 
land to the Mediterranean. 

The all-important business of working on 
the fortifications erecting for the defence of 
this city goes on with the greatest spirit— 
From 1000 to 1500, from youth to old age, of 
every trade, profession and calling in the city 
work daily on the heights of Brooklyn and 
Harlem. The Comittee of Defence in their 
report of last Monday, announces the receipt 
of 3500 dollars, the week preceding,from pub- 
lic institutions and individual residents in this 
city, 2s patriotic offerings and commutations 
for personal service on the public works. The 
inhabitants of King’s county (L. 1.) have vo- 
lunteered their services, and several compa- 
nies of Jerseymen have, unsolicited, engaged 
in the same business, and 3000 drafted militia 
from the country may be shortly expected 
here to aid in manning the works. 

Late accounts from Sackett’s Harbour state 
that com. Chauncey was in blockade of Kings- 
ton, where the enemy’s large vessels lay— 
that one of their vessels, a brig of 12 guns,had 


and that they had blown her up ; and that three 
others had been compelled to take shelter un- 
cer the guns of Forts George and Niagara — 
The Steam Boat Paragon, arrived yesterday, 
brings an account of two of our schooners 
carrying one gun each, having been taken in a 
bay of Lake Ontario. 

Accounts from Fort Erie say that the works 
of that fortress is so situated and strengthened 
that the enemy’s artillery have had no effect 
upon it ; tho’ it is said by a letter from Buffalo 
of Aug. 15,they were then closely beseiging it. 

The British official account of the desparate 
battle fought the 25th of last month, near the 
Falls of Niagara, published at Montreal the 
2d inst. state their Joss, officers included, at 
84 killed—559 wounded—235 prisoners and: 
missing. ‘Total 878. It alsu states they cap. 
tured two field pieces and several hundred 
prisoners in this battle 

Rumours of peace this week are again put 
in motion; which event no doubt would be 
highly acceptable to the great body of the 
American people on honorable terms, but 
while the enemy continues to transport large 
bodies of forces to this country, we see noth- 
ing but a continuance of the war. 

The Norfolk Ledger of Aug. 16, says the 
enemy is waging a most disgraceful war as 
respects himself, and ruinous as it respects 
the inhabitants of the Northren Neck.” 

it is reported that Col. Croghan, has cap- 
tured Mackinaw, left a garrison in the fort, 
and returng to Detroit. 


ey 
* ADELAIDE” will appear next week. 
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MARRIED. 
By therev Dr. Kewley,Mr. Joseph Kissam, 
to Miss Ann M. Embury. 
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DIED: 

Mrs. Rachel Thompson, aged 27, wife of 
Mr. W. R. Thompson city guager. 

In the 32d year of his age, Mr. William H. 
Thomas, merchant, of this city. 

In Somerset county, New-Jersey, George 
Smith, esq. formerly merchant of this city- 
Heavy misfortunes in business occasioned 
his death. 
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